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old Roman fort, is now one of the greatest coal centres of the
world. It is connected with London by a railway which dives
underneath the river Severn. This tunnel has gained almost as
much feme in engineering circles as the bridge which connects
the mainland of Wales with the island of Anglesey and the island
of Holyhead, from where one starts for Kingstown, a port for
the city of Dublin.
This ancient quadrangle of England, where every city and
village is so hoary with age and history that I almost fear to
mention their names lest I be tempted to make this .a geography of
England rather than of the whole world, has until this day
remained the backbone of the landowning classes. In France,
where large estates are not absolutely unknown but rather rare,
there are ten tunes as many landowners as in this part of Britain.
In Denmark the proportional difference is even greater. That this
class of country squires has lost so much of its former importance
is not due to any lack of virtue of their own but rather to that
change in our economic life brought about by the invention of the
steam-engine by James Watt. When that mathematically inclined
instrument maker of the University of Glasgow began to play
with his grandmother's tea-kettle, steam was still a plaything used
to work a few slow and laborious purnps. When he died, steam
ruled supreme, and land was no longer the main source of riches.
It was then, during the first forty years of the last century, that
the centre of economic gravity, which since the beginning of
history had lain in the south, moved northward to Lancashire,
where steam set the cotton mills of Manchester a-spinning in the
moist air, and to Yorkshire, where steam turned Leeds and
Bradford into the woollen centres of the whole world, and made
Sheffield the breeding-place for all those millions of tons of steel
plktes and girders which were needed to build the ships that must
carry the finished products of the British Isles to the ends of the
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The upheaval caused by the substitution of steam for human
muscles was the most formidable revolution mankind had
experienced. The engines, of course, were not able to think for
themselves, and they needed a certain number of human attendants